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ORIGINAL. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WOOD. 


It was a dense forest. The noble trees 
of gigantic growth had waved their branch- 
es for centuries, through winter’s storms, 
and still they were clothed with richest 
verdure, and the dark green leaves formed 
ashade through which the sun could not 
penetrate. It was indeed, a glorious old 
forest. No woodman’s axe had been raised 
against the giant oak, which reared its 
head so high above its brethren of the 
wood. There, in conscious grandeur, it 
seemed as though the oak rejoiced in its 
strength and beauty. At its foot a deli- 
tate wild flower shed its perfume, and rais- 
edits tiny leaves, unawed by the pres- 
ence of its mighty neighbor. In the dense 
forest, two children saw the beauty, and 
breathed the perfume of that little flower, 
ind thought it was more lovely than any 
thing, except their mother’s smile. 

Those two young children had, hand in 
tand, left their cottage, and wandered far 
into the forest, forit was a warm Summer 
norning, and the children of the wood lov- 
el the deep shade, and the cool mossy 
at on the trunk of their great Oak. 
There was no fear for them, though they 
Were in the deep woods; for Bruno, their 
tithful dog, a large noble animal, was 
teir defence, and also their guide, if they 
ould lose the way, and wander too far 

m home. 

Seethe trio now! How contented and 
happy they are, there at the foot of the 
Oak! “ Bruno has stretched himself 
‘on the ground, and his little master 
Kland lies at his side. One arm rests 
'pon the dog, while the boy strokes his 
fithful friend with the other. The noble 
hound repays his caresses by his grateful 
looks, and is ready to defend his charge 
mth his best blood, ifneed bes for so his 
doks declare, and so he would say, could 
Speech be given him. But you have not 
loticed the loveliest of the trio. Little 
Minna, the sweetest flower that ever bloom- 
od ma forest shade, stands by her broth- 
4*Sside. Six summers have passed over 

her head, and they must have been happy 
‘nes, or her face would not be so bright 
With childish happiness. Minna’s golden 
alt escapes from under her small crim- 
pon cap, and falls around her face and 





peck. Her little hands are joined behind 
&, and the straw basket she holds in them 


Sfull of wild flowers she has gathered. 


Bent, 





° You recollect the beautiful fringed 
an that comes so late in Autumn, 
When “woods are bare and birds are 





flown.” If you do, then can you know 
the color of Minna’s eyes. They are of 
that same beautiful hue, of which Bryant 
speaks in describing this exquisite flower : 
* Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulian wall.” 


Could you see the picture of these lovely 
children of the wood, and their dog, you 
would not wonder that I call them a beau- 
tiful trio. But you have seen them in 
imagination, and may wish to know some- 
thing more of their history. 

‘Minna and Roland were born in the 
small cottage just at the borders of the for- 
est. There they had lived from infancy 
with their father and mother, and there 
they had learned all that they knew of God 
and his works, from their mother’s lips. 
Their home was far from any village, where 
they could have attended school, and their 
nearest neighbor was some miles distant 
and quite unable to improve them in any 
way. Their father, whose axe and gun, 
together with the cultivation of this small 
farm, gave him constant employment, was 
unable to devote much time to his chil- 
dren, and therefore Roland and Minna had 
always been under their mother’s entire in- 
struction. 

Although Mary Scott had many things 
to do, which most women would consider 
sufficient occupation, she found time in the 
midst of her other occupations to teach 
her children to read, and to instruct them 
in those things which were necessary to 
their happiness. Little Minna was very 
helpful to her mother, in assisting her to 
take care of their humble cabin, and Ro- 
land was old enough to bring wood and 
assist his father in taking care of their gar- 
den; for, though in the far West they 
lived, a garden was a part of the little spot 
they called home, while all the rest was 
called forest. 

One day Roland and Minna left home 
at an early hour with their faithful Bruno, 
to go and search for the cow. She had 
strayed away the night before, and the 
children said they could easily find her by 
the tinkling of the small bell she wore. 
and which could be heard at some distance. 
Bruno was in fine spirits, and would run 
on before, barking vigorously, and then 
run back to see if the children were 
coming. 

“Roland,” said little Minna,” ‘‘ Don’t 
you think we had better call Brindle. You 
know she comes when mother calls her, 
and perhaps she would hear us, and come 
this way.” 

They called therefore aloud, “ Brindle, 
Brindle,” but they did not hear her little 
bell, and so hurried on, hoping every mo- 
ment that they should find her. At length 
weary with their long walk, and disappoint- 
ed at not finding Brindle, the children sat 
down upon the trunk of a tree, to rest for 
afew moments. While they were thus 
seated, Minna said, 

‘Tam glad Bruno is here, for we could 
not find the way back without him, we have 
come so far. Come here, Bruno,” she said, 
thinking that the dog was near by, among 
the bushes. Then, finding that the dog 
did not come immediately, as was his wont, 
to her call, she said, ‘Call him Roland, 
he has gone off to find a squirrel.” 

Her brother called in a loud tone, “ Bru- 
no, Bruno.” There was no reply, and 
the stillness of the woods was only brok- 
en by the echo of the child’s voice from a 
hollow tree. 

Then the children looked in each other's 
faces fearfully, and said, ‘* Where can 
he be. Something must have happened 





to him, for he never left us alone be- 
fore.” 

Roland then took Minna’s hand, saying, 
‘* We had better go home now, for we can- 
not find our way, if we go farther into the 
forest.” 

‘“* But how can we go home without Bru- 
no? Ido not know which way we came ; 
do you, Roland ?” and the little girl looked 
anxiously in her brother’s face for an an- 
swer. 

** No, dear, I do not know certainly ;” 
replied her brother, ‘‘ but I think we can 
easily find it.” 

The two children clasped each other’s 
hands tightly, and endeavored to retrace 
their steps; but instead of doing so, they 
went farther and farther into the forest. 
At intervals, they called aloud for Bruno, 
but did not hear his eager bark in return, 
and he did not come for their relief. Then 
Minna’s little feet grew weary, and she 
said she could walk no further. 

“But, brother, we shall not stay here 
in the woods, for I will pray to God to send 
some one to carry us home.” And the 
little girl kneeled down upon the mossy 
ground, and clasping her hands, prayed 
that God would take care of them, and 
send them home to their mother. 

The little child was still praying to God, 
in the firm belief that He would hear, when 
the loud bark of a dog was heard, and the 
next moment Minna was clasped in her 
father’s arms. He took the sweet child 
up, and laying her little head upon his 
shoulder, carried her rapidly through the 
wood, while Roland, holding his father’s 
hand, hurried along by his side, and Bru- 
no testified his joy, by frisking and bark- 
ing joyfully. The father had scarcely 
reached home, and given his little Minna 
into her mother’s arms, when a terrible 
thunder-storm, which had been gathering 
for hours, burst forth in all its fury ; pros- 
trating many large trees. As the vivid 
lightning flashed, little Minna looked up, 
and said : 

“The good God has taken care of us, 
andI am not afraid of the thunder.” 

Then the child told her mother how she 
had ptayed to Him, when they were out 
in the deep forest, and she was very sure 
that He would send some one to lead her 
and her brother home. ‘And before I had 
finished praying, papa had me in his arms,” 
added the happy child. 

Then the parents thanked God in their 
hearts for preserving the little ones ; Bruno 
too came wagging his tail, and seemed to 
partake of the general rejoicing. The 
faithful dog with that wonderful instinct 
for which he was remarkable, seemed to 
have perceived the children’s danger in 
going so far from home, and had compell- 
ed their father, by his earnest distressed 
manner, to go for them, and thus had sav- 
ed them from being lost in the forest, 
during that fearful storm. 

Minna and Roland laid down to rest 
that night with their young hearts full of 
gratitude, and the mother, as she heard 
them say their nightly prayer, thanked 
God that she had taught her little ones to 
trust in Him, and to pray to Him who 
alone could protect them in danger, and 
keep them from harm. 

Thus had these little ones, though liv- 
ing with their parents far from our fa- 
vored New England, found a friend in 
Him, who is present, as well in the soli- 
tude of the forest, as in the populous city. 
They had learned from their own experi- 
ence, that He loves little children, and can 
protect them whenever they are in danger, 
and will call upon Him.. M. W. D. 





Moral Tales. 


YOU ARE NOT MY FATHER. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Many years ago, I happened to be one 
of the referees in a case that excited unusu- 
al interest in our courts, from the singular 
nature of the claim, and a strange story 
which it disclosed. The Plaintiff, who was 
captain of a ship which traded principally 
with the West Indies, had married quite 
early, with every prospect of happiness. 
His wife was said to have been extremely 
beautiful, and no less lovely in her char- 
acter. 

After living with her in the utmost un- 
interrupted harmony for five years, during 
which time two daughters were added to 
the family, he suddenly resolved to resume 
his occupation, which he had relinquished 
on his marriage, and when his youngest 
child was but three weeks old, sailed once 
more for the West Indies. His wife, who 
was devotedly attached to him, sorrowed 
deeply at his absence, and found her only 
comfort in the society of the children and 
the hopes of his return. But month after 
month passed away, and he came not, nor 
did any letters, (those insufficient but wel- 
come substitutes) arrive to cheer her soli- 
tude. Months lengthened into years, yet 
no tidings were received from the absent 
husband; and after hoping against hope, 
the unhappy wife was compelled to be- 
lieve that he had found a grave beneath the 
weltering ocean. 

Her sorrow was deep and heartfelt; but 
the evils of poverty were now added to 
her afflictions, and the widow found her- 
self obliged to resort to some employment, 
in order to support her children. Her 
needle was the only resource, and for ten 
years she labored early and late for the 
miserable pittance which is ever grudging- 
ly bestowed on an humble seamstress. 

A merchant in New York in moderate 
but prosperous circumstances, accidentaily _ 
became acquainted with her, and pleased 
with her gentle manners no less than her 
most extreme beauty, he endeavored to im- 
prove their acquaintance with friendship. 

After some months, he offered his hand, 
and was accepted. As the wife of a suc- 
cessful merchant, she soon found herself 
in the enjoyment of comforts and luxu- 
ries such as she had never possessed. Her 
children became his children, and received 
from him every advantage which wealth 
and affection could procure. 

Fifteen years passed away. The daugh- 
ters married, and by their stepfather were 
furnished with every comfort requisite in 
their new avocation of house-keepers. But 
they had hardly quitted his roof when their 
mother was taken ill. She died after a 
few days, and from that time until the pe- 
riod of which I speak, the widower re- 
sided with the youngest daughter. 

Now comes the strangest part of the 
story. After an absence of over thirty 
years, during which time no tidings had ar- 
rived from him, the first husband returned 
as suddenly as he departed. 

He had changed ship, adopted another 
name, and spent the whole of that long 
period on the ocean, with other transient 
visits on shore, while taking in or dis- 
charging cargoes, having been careful nev- 
er to come nearer home than New Orleans. 
Why he had acted in this unpardonable 
manner towards his family, no one could 
tell, and he obstinately refused al! expla- 
nation. 

There were strange rumors of slave 
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trading and piracy afloat, but they were 
only whispers of conjecture, rather than 
truth. Whatever might have been his 
motives for his conduct, he was certainly 
anything but indifferent to his family con- 
cerns when he returned. He raved like a 
madman when informed of his wife’s sec- 
ond marriage and subsequent death,—vow- 
ing vengeance upon his successor, and 
terryfying his daughters by the most aw- 
ful threats, in case they refused to acknowl- 
edge hisclaims. He had returned wealthy, 
and one of the mean reptiles of the law, 
who are always to be found crawling about 
the halls of justice, advised him to bring a 
suit against the second husband, assuring 
him that he would recover heavy damages. 
The absurdity of instituting a claim for a 
wife whom death had released from the ju- 
risdiction of earthly laws, was so manifest, 
that it was at length agreed to by all par- 
ties to leave the matter to be adjusted by 
referees. 

It was upon a bright and beautiful af- 
ternoon in Spring, when we met to hear 


your hearts the warmest sympathy for the 
deserted wife, and the utmost scorn for the 
mean, pitiful wretch, who could thus tram- 
ple on the heart of her whom he had sworn 
to love and cherish? We need not in- 
quire into his motives for acting so base a 
part. Whether it was love of gain or li- 
centiousness, or selfish indifference, it mat- 
ters not; he is too vilea thing to be judg- 
ed by such laws as govern men. Let us 
ask the witness—she who now stands be- 
fore us with the frank, fearless brow of a 
true hearted woman—let us ask which of 
these two have been to her a father.” 
Turning to the lady, in a tone whose 
sweetness was in strange contrast with the 
scornful accent which had just character- 
ized his words, he besought her to relate 
briefly, the recollections of her early life. 
A slight flash passed over her proud and 
beautiful face as she replied :— 

“* My first recollections are of a small ill- 
furnished apartment, which my sister and 
myself shared with my mother. She used 
to carry out every Saturday evening the 





this singular case. The sunlight streamed 
through the dusty windows of the court- 
room, and shed a halo around the long 
grey locks and broad forehead of the de- 
fendent, while the plaintiff's harsh features 
were thrown into still bolder relief by the 
same beam which softened the placid coun- 
tenance of the adversary. 

The plaintiff's lawyer made a most elo- 
quent appeal for his client, and when he 
had been informed about the matter, our 
hearts would have been melted by his 
touching description of the return of the 
desolate husband, and the agony with 
which he now beheld his household goods 
removed to consecrate a stranger’s hearth. 
The celebrated Aaron Burr was counsel 
for the defendant, and we anticipated from 
him a splendid display of oratory. 

Contrary to our expectations, however, 
Burr made no attempt to confute his op- 
ponent’s oratory. He merely opened a 
book of statutes, and pointing with his thin 
finger to one of the pages, desired the ref- 
erees to read it, while he retired for a mo- 
ment, for the principal witness. 

We had scarcely finished the section, 
(which fully decided the matter in our 
minds) when Burr re-entered with a tall 
and elegant female leaning on his arm. 
She was attired in a simple white dress, 
with a wreath of ivy leaves encircling her 
large bonnet, and a lace veil completely 
concealing her countenance. Burr whis- 
pered a few words, apparently encouraging 
her to advance, and then gracefully rais- 


ing her veil, discovered to us a face of 


proud surpassing beauty. I recollect, as 
well as if it happened yesterday, how si- 
multaneously the murmur of admiration 
burst from the lips of all present. Turn- 
ing to the plaintiff, Mr. Burr asked in a 
cold, quiet tone— 

** Do you know this lady.” 

Answer. ‘I do.” 

Burr. ‘ Will you swear to that?” 

Ans. ‘I will—to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, she is my daughter.” 

Burr. ‘* Can you swear to her identity ?” 


Ane.. “Teen.” 
' Burr. ‘ What is her age ?” 
Ans. ‘She was thirty years old on the 


20th day of April.” 


Burr. ‘ When did you last see her?” 

Ans. ‘ At her own house, about a fort- 
night since.” 

Burr. 


“When did you see her previous 
to that meeting?” 

The plaintiff hesitated—a long pause en- 
sued—the question was repeated, and the 
answer at length was, 

‘On the 14th of May, 17—.” 

** When she was just three weeks old,” 
added Burr. ‘Gentlemen,’ continued 
he, turning to us, “I have brought this 
lady here as an important witness, and 
such I think she is. The plaintiff's coun- 
sel has pleaded eloquently in behalf of the 
bereaved husband, who escaped the perils 
of the sea, and returned only to find his 
home desolate. 


ry of sordid poverty, supported only by 
the hope of her husband’s return ? 


ening, and wasting anguish of hope defer- 


ed, and finally the overwhelming agony 
which came upon her when her last hope 
was extinguished, and she was compelled 
Who 
can depict all this without awakening in 


to believe herself indeed a widow? 


But who will picture to 
you the lonely wife bending over her daily 
toil, devoting her best years to the drudge- 


\ Who 
will paint the slow progress of heart-sick- 





work which had occupied her during the 
week, and bring back employment for the 
following one. Saving that wearisome 
visit to her employers, and her regular at- 
tendance at church, she never left the house. 
She often spoke of my father, and of the 
anticipated return, but at length she ceas- 
ed to mention him, though I obseryed she 
used to weep more frequently than ever. 
I then thought she wept because we were 
poor, for it sometimes happened that our 
support was only a bit of dry bread; and 
she was accustomed to see by the light of 
the chips, which was kindled to warm her 
famishing children, because she could not 
purchase a candle without depriving us of 
our morning meal. Such was our poverty 
when my mother contracted a second mar- 
riage, and the change to us was like a sud- 
den entrance into Paradise. We found a 
home and a father. She paused. 

“* Would you excite my own child against 
me ?”’ cried the plaintiff, as he impatiently 
waved his hand for her to be silent. 

The eyes of the witness flashed fire as he 
spoke. 

** You are not my father,” exclaimed she 
vehemently. ‘* What, call you my father! 
you who basely left your wife to toil, and 
your children to beggary? Never! never! 
Behold, there is my father, (pointing to 
the agitated defendant)—there is the man 
who watched over my infancy—who was 
the sharer of my sports, and the guardian 
of my inexperienced youth. There is the 
man who claims my affection, and shares 
| my home ;—there is my father! 
der selfish wretch I know him not. The 
best years of his life have been spent in 
lawless freedom from social ties. Let him 
seek elsewhere for the companion of his 
decrepitude, nor dare insult the ashes of 
my mother, by claiming the duties of kin- 
dred from her deserted children. 

She drew her veil hastily around her as 
she spoke, and moved forward as to with- 
draw. 

**Gentlemen,” ‘said Burr, “ I ~heve no 
more to say. The words of truth you 
have heard from woman’s pure lips. It is 
for you to decide according to the requisi- 
tion of nature, and the decrees of justice.” 

I need not say that our decision was in 
favor of the defendant, and the plaintiff 
went forth, followed by the contempt of 
every honorable person who was present 
at the trial. [V. Y. Sun. 





Nursery. 








IT DOES NOT LOOK WELL. 


“Mother,” said little Rose Fielding, as 
she was putting on her gloves in the par- 
lor, before setting out for a walk, “ when 
will you buy mea new bonnet? I have 
had this along time, you know. The rib- 
bon is getting to look very shabby, and I 
am sure that it does not look well.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Fielding, in re- 
ply, “your bonnet is very neat, and will 
last until the summer is over. You thought 
it very pretty at first, and though you may 
be now a little tired of it, that is no rea- 
son why the bonnet should be cast aside.” 

Rose said no more, but wisely let the 
matter slip out of her mind, so that dur- 
ing the whole of her pleasant ramble, she 
thought no more about the bonnet, or how 
it looked, than if it had not been upon her 
head. Her grandmother, however, who 





For yon-’ 


sat at her work-table by the window, had 
heard the little girl’s remark, and after tea, 
when Rose was sitting quietly on the 
stool at her feet, she began to tell her some 
of the thoughts to which it had given rise, 
when she thus began: 

“Did you enjoy your walk this afternoon, 
my dear, or was it less pleasant than 
usual ?” 

“Oh!” said Rose, ‘‘ no walk could have 
been more lovely. The meadows looked 
so fresh and green, after the showers this 
morning, and the roses and honeysuckle 
were so sweet, and I brought home a nose- 
gay of wild flowers, and a root of forget-me- 
not, which I have planted in my garden. 
Mother says that she thinks it will not 
live.” 

“But what of your bonnet, my dear ? 
You said it was shabby, ,and did not look 
well. How could you enjoy your walk 
with a shabby bonnet on your head ?” 

“‘ Why, grandmother,” said Rose, laugh- 
ing, “ that did not make any difference at 
all. To tell the truth, I believe I did 
not once think about my bonnet, after we 
began to walk.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, my dear; for 
when your mother had said that the bon- 
net was proper for you to wear, it would 
have been silly indeed to keep such a tri- 
fle in your mind. But I thought while 
you were away, of many other things 
which do not look well. I will tell you 
some of them.” ; 

Rose looked up with a smile, and she 
went on. 

“It does not look well, when a child is 
taken up with thoughts of her outward 
appearance, setting her heart upon a neck- 
lace or a new frock, or vain of her rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes. No one likes a 
sloven, and habits of neatness and order 
cannot be learned too soon; but, on the 
other hand, it is not well to bestow too 
much care upon the body, which after a 
few years at the utmost, will moulder and 
decay, and return to dust. When we see 
this to be the case, we may be sure that 
the improvement of the mind is not cared 
for as it ought to; and, above all, there 
is reason to fear that the soul is neglected 
—the soul which cannot die, but must live 
forever, in’ heaven or in hell. 

** It does not look well, when a child is 
careless and unmindful of reproof. The 
frowning brow, the sullen lip, and the pert 
reply, are so many signs of a perverse and 
wicked heart, which has not been changed 
by the grace of God, the Holy Spirit. 
They go on from bad to worse, and unless 
they are timely checked by Divine mercy, 
they must perish in their course of sin, for 
the end of these things is death. Pray for 
a meek and humble spirit, such as the Sa- 
viour loves to see in the tender lambs of 
his fold. 

“Tt does not look well, when brothers 
and sisters quarrel about trifling things, 
which they would gladly give up to each 
other if they loved as Christian children 
are taught to love. It shows that there 
is pride and selfishness in their hearts, and 
that they are not trying to follow the bright 
example of the blessed Son of God, who 
sought not his own pleasure, and was nev- 
er known to utter an unkind word, or to do 
a selfish act. What a change it would 
make in the world, if people would think 
more of the Saviour’s commandment, that 
we should love another as he has loved us! 
Begin, my dear, to practise this heavenly 
rule in your daily life. It will bring peace 
to your own heart, and pleasure to all 
around you. 

“Tt does not look well, when a little 
girl’s Bible lies upon her book-shelf from 
day to day, till the dust upon its cover 
tells a sad tale of her neglect of God’s ho- 
ly word. It tells us that she does not 
wish to learn his will, nor delight in holy 
things, nor seek to store her mind with 
heavenly knowledge. We cannot suppose 
that such a child is constant in private 
prayer, or watchful over her temper and 
conduct ; and we fear lest she should grow 
up in habits of sin, and become more and 
more careless about the safety of her soul. 
Then, if death should come suddenly— 
(and we know that the youngest and the 
most healthy cannot be sure of life, no, not 
for a single hour) if death should come, 
how awful would be the state of that un- 
happy child, who has never repented of her 
sins, nor prayed to Christ for pardon, nor 
asked for the grace of the Holy Spirit, to 
make her fit for heaven !” 














SERIES —_ 
— 
AsI am not going to tell tales of Rose. [nally 
Tshall not say whether she was apt to give « whe: 
way to all the faults which her grandmoth. [Durin 
er pointed out; but I wish that you, read. [was 1 
er, would ask yourself if any of her remarks fat last 
apply to you. Young people often think [[was 8" 
much about their dress or their looks, but [forbid 
do not take the same pains to watch over [fal hus 
their hearts. Do not fall into this mis. [Great 
take. Try to deserve the love and favor [scenes 
of your friends, by kind deeds and dutify] [said t 
conduct. Above all, seek todo that which fhe, pe 
is well pleasing in the sight’ of God, who [tasting 
looks upon the heart. -And though you ff demar 
cannot of yourself do anything that jg [that i 
good, yet if you go to Him with sincere ty Si 
desires and prayers for Divine grace, he [a0gry: 
will hear you for the sake of his dear Son, fj fee. 
and help you .to walk in the way ofhis §} At 
commandments. rashec 























Guide of my youth! to thee I cry, ing th 
Great God, to me be ever nigh: ane of 
Open my eyes, my heart convert, ber de 
Nor let me from Thy way depart. on 
Ten thousand snares beset my way, Richay 
To draw my helpless soul astray ; standi 
Regard my cry, my prayer attend, Son 
And with thy power and grace defend. bella’s 
Then, with Thy saints, will I proclaim, [£1 
The triumphs of Thy holy name; ; widow 
And in Thy righteousness divine, refuse 
Like them in glory ever shine. gallan 
[Child’s Companion. abella 
shoute 
. in Ju 
Biography. vin 
more | 
ORIGINAL. was re 
ISABELLA OF VALOIS, “Th 
Second wife of Richard the Second. her 0 
BORN 1387—prEeD 1410. cousir 
‘Isabella was born at Paris in the year who 6 
1387. She was the eldest daughter of -, 
Charles the Sixth of France, and Isa bean fe" 3 § 
de Baviere,”” a woman as much celebrated nappy 
for her vices, as she was for her superior 2 ' 
beauty. rela, 
The marriage of Richard excited great wa f 
astonishment, as well as displeasure in iH 
England, between which country and chron 
France, a state of almost constant warfare gmef f 
had long prevailed. Isabella at the time hve b 
of her betrothal, was but nine years old, 
and Richard’s subjects were much dissatis- J] —— 
fied at his not marrying a person of a prop- 
er age as a successor to his first wife “ the #7 —— 
good Queen Anne,” as she was always 
called. Richard’s grief for the loss of his 
first wife had been intense, and although 
he thought it right to marry again, “he My 
resolved to unite himself to one of such MM ‘ter a 
tender years, that time would have suffered J ‘tree 
his grief before she was of age to rival in J ‘venir 
his heart, the memory of her he had lost.” Mj ‘ucho: 
He also saw in this marriage, the means J fa v 
of procuring a lasting peace with France, i lager 
for which he was very desirous. ever 
Several difficulties arose with regard to 9 pow, 
the marriage, which were at last removed, J ¢ w 
and Richard and Isabella were married st 9 xd o 
Calais, on the first of November, 1398, by i Mhite 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. On the 9 ‘read 
4th of the same month, they returnedt0 I. Y 
Dover. The coronation of the young queél Near 
took place on Sunday, January 7th, in teAl 
Westminster Abbey. Nothing could « J ‘arlb 
ceed the magnificence which attended the J ‘tips, 
scene. The dresses which were worn up? fm Calc 
the occasion, were valued at almost theit [MJ lke 1c 
weight in gold; indeed, splendor and ex J "es. 
travagance seem to have arrived at the 9 “t of 
utmost limit at this period. ships 
Troubles of various kinds soon after i Were ¢ 
arose, to disturb the short period of repos J “t wa 
which had been enjoyed by Richard. Dur ¢ crov 
ing his absence to quell an insurrectiOt # Were 
which had arisen in some part of his king fH "e bo 
dom, Henry Bolinbroke landed at Rave J ulmar 


spur, in Yorkshire, and the Duke of York, # Stting 
who had been appointed regent during 9 Tw, aj 
king’s absence, “had Isabella conveyed tf fives t 
Wallingford Castle, where she remain boat, 
while her husband, to whom child as st? f they 
was, she was much attached, was deprivé though 
of his kingdom.” Sinee, | 
Richard was afterwards treacherous! ly to by 
betrayed into the hands of his enemies At 1 
when he had taken refuge in Wales, bf @ im 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, } along 
whom he was confined in Flint Casti@m the 
until the arrival of Bolinbroke. Eve'® large 
means was taken by slander, and falseho™ with fi 
to wean the affections of the common pe owe w 
ple from their sovereign, but so much # ~~ 
tachment was still felt for him that "§™iey — 




















rescue was frequently attempted. He ¥ ‘nd 0 
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COMPANION. 


HE 








gnally lodged for safe keeping in the Tower, 
«where he was guarded like a felon.” 
During these events, the young Queen 
was moved from place to place, and was 
stlast lodged in Leeds Castle, where she 
yas surrounded with attendants, who were 
forbidden to mention the name of her roy- 
alhusband or acquaint her with his fate. 
Great mystery is thrown over the closing 
genes of Richard’s life. ‘ An attempt is 
id to have been made to poison him, but 
he, perceiving that the usual ceremony of 
tasting the viands was one day omitted, 
jemanded the reason, and on being told 
that it was by the king’s order, brought 
by Sir Piers de Exton, Richard was very 





angry, and struck the attendant upon the 
face 


At this moment, Piers and his party 
mshed into the room, and Richard, judg- 
ing their mission, seized a weapon from 
me of them, and laid four of their num- 
ber dead at hisfeet. But Sir Piers de Ex- 
ion cleft his skull with a pole axe, as 
Richard passed a chair on which he was 
sanding.” 

Sometime after this tragical event, Isa- 
pella’s hand was sought in marriage by Hen- 
yy, for the Prince of Wales, but the fair 
yidow, true to the memory of her husband, 
refused to listen tv the pleadings of her 

t suitor, Henry of Monmouth. Is- 
atella’s relations were desirous that she 
should- return to her native country, and 
in July, 1402, the young queen, not yet 
laving completed her fifteenth year, once 
nore landed in her own country, where she 
was received with a warm and joyous wel- 
come. 

Three years after this, Isabella, against 
her own wishes, was betrothed to her 
cousin, the son of the Duc de Orleans, 
who succeeded to that title in 1407. In 
1409, the young couple were married, and 
it is said their union was an exceedingly 
happy one, but alas! their happiness was 
soon to end, * for the fair and amiable Isa- 
bella, expired in 1410, after giving birth 
toa female infant.”’ 

“{Her virtues and her charms have been 
chronicled by her gifted husband, whose 
grief for her loss was as passionate as his 
lve had been true and fervent.” 

ESTELLE. 








Benevolence. 
LETTER FROM INDIA. 
BarasoreE, May 2, 1849. 

My ,Dear Young Friends :—At last, 
iter a tedious voyage of one hundred sixty 
three days, we arrived in Calcutta on the 
wening of the 22d of January, and cast 
achor a little before sunset, in the midst 
ofa world of ships. Many of them were 
lager and more splendid than any I had 
ter seen before. On the front part or 
}tow, were images called figure heads. On 
me was a huge lion, with open mouth, 
ad on another, a giantess of a woman, 
white as snow, bending forward with arms 
stead out, and long hair streaming loose- 
I. You know that all ships have names. 
Near to us lay the Queen with her mate, 
the Alfred, close by, and at a little distance 
Mwlborough. These three are English 
thips, and the largest that enter the port 
fCaleutta. They towered above the rest, 
like lofty pines in the midst of common 
tes. The whole river seemed like a for- 
‘t of masts; and the room between the 
ships was mostly filled with boats, which 
Were also filled with natives, and the won- 
det was, how they could move at all in such 
‘dowd of boats and ships. Yet they 
Were constantly going to and fro. On 
oe boat, I noticed fifteen or twenty Mus- 
Sumans saying their prayers towards the 
*tting sun. They were seated ina straight 
‘ow, and in concert constantly bowed their 
faces till they touched the bottom of the 
oat. They zeemed very solemn, and as 
if they thought themselves quite alone, 
though from what I have seen of them 
Since, I think their prayers were made on- 

¥ to be seen of men. 
At the same time on the shore, we saw 
‘1 Immense multitude of people, moving 
‘ong with great noise and confusion, and 
in their midst, high above all heads, was 
‘large hideous looking idol, surrounded 
mith flying streamers of gay colors, trim- 
med with gilt and mica, which shone and 
azzled in the rays of the setting sun. 
; ry went down the banks of the river, 
nd some of the people, taking the idol, 








got into a boat, the idol all the time dodg- 
ing and half falling down, looking not very 
god-like. When they had got out a little 
way on the water, they pushed it over the 
side of the boat, and it soon went down 
out of sight. The name of this idol is 
Durga, and a new one is made every year, 
which is worshipped a few days, and then 
drowned. My heart ached as I gazed on 
the thoughtless, blind multitude,—and re- 
membered that each one had a deathless 
soul, and that an idolater’s eternity was 
near. A little before dark, Mr. Makay, a 
Scotch missionary, came on board, and in- 
vited us to go to his house to breakfast 
the next morning. We were glad to see 
him, for he seemed like an old friend, in- 
stead of a stranger. The river was full of 
musquitoes, not like those you have in 
America, but much larger, with longer, 
sharper bills. After spending an almost 
sleepless night, we found our faces and 
hands all bitten over, and very much 
swollen. I suffered from the bites for six 
months afterwards. 

Perhaps you know that Calcutta is call- 
ed the “ City of Palaces,” on account of the 
large and splendid European residences. 
These are usually built in the centre of a 
piece of ground, which has a green hedge 
all around it, and the houses are surround- 
ed by flower gardens, and ornamental trees. 
The roofs are flat, and surrounded by a 
wall, and the buildings are usually so large 
and high that the terrace thus formed 
within, makes a fine airy place for a walk 
in the morning and evening. The houses 
are made of brick, which are covered with 
thick angl smooth plaster, and white-wash- 
ed, so that the outside is a smooth, shin- 
ing white, which gives a beautiful appear- 
ance to the buildings. There is a little 
philosophy in this, which I will explain in 
a few words. When the rays of the sun 
fallon a colored body, they enter it and 
make it hot. But. when they fall ona 
white body, it is not; they are then thrown 
back, and the body remains cool. Now 
you know in this country, the sun is near- 
ly overhead, so that the weather is very 
hot, and the houses are made in the man- 
ner I have told you, so as to keep the heat 
from getting inside. The rooms are very 
large and lofty, they being from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. 

As we passed along the streets in the 
morning on our way to Mr. Makay’s, every 
thing looked so strange that it seemed 
almost as if I was dreaming. Many of the 
trees had no branches, but long wide leaves 
that hung almost to the ground. The 
roads were filled with cattle, all look- 
ing like old dwarfs. They were of a dirty 


short legs. Thousands of half naked men, 
women and children were swarming every 
where. The native part of the city was 
filled with long rows of mud huts, with 
low thatched roofs. The roads were nar- 
row and dirty, and many wild miserable 
dogs were prowling around. The Euro- 
pean part of the city was most beautiful 
and ornamental. And the difference be- 
tween the two was very great. 

Your affectionate friend, s. P. B. 

Myrtle. | 


Sabbath School. 


PARENTS, AS WELL AS CHILDREN, 
Brought to Christ by Bible Classes. 


A Wesleyan minister, who had a class 
of young people, which he met once a 
week, for the purpose of giving them relig- 
ious instruction, and cultivating their de- 
/vout feelings, told me the following inter- 
esting story :— 

“Once, while meeting my young friends, 
a little ragged, dirty boy came into the 
room and took his seat. His appearance 
was so revolting to my catechumens, that 
they retired from the place where he sat, 
and left him sitting alone. At the first 
sight of him, I thought of telling him to 
retire from the room, and that passage for 
one moment occurred to my mind, ‘Can 
there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?’ and I said in my heart, ‘ Can any 
good thing come out of’ such a ‘ Naza- 
reth’ as thee?’ But I resolved at length 
to say nothing to him until the class was 
dismissed. I then told him that if he came 
next week, he was to tell his mother to 
wash him and mend his clothes. 

“The next week the boy was there, but 


























white, with humps on the back, and very . 





much improved in his appearance ; his 
clothes were patched, so that it would have 
been difficult to know the original garment, 
but they were whole and clean ; he became 
a constant attendant. In a few weeks he 
brought his brother, then his sister, then 
his mother and father, and before I left 
the circuit, the whole family had become 
members of our Society. 

“About eleven years after, while preach- 
ing an occasional sermon in a large town 
in Yorkshire, a tall well-dressed young 
man met mein the vestry, his countenance 
beaming with gratitude, as he said to me, 
‘ Sir, I dare say you will not know me.’ 

“No sir,” I replied, “I cannot say that 
I remember having seen you before.” 

“But,” heanswered, “ you will remem- 
ber that little ragged boy who came to 
your class in ‘y 

“O yes,” I said; “ and are you that 
boy ?” 

“Tam,” he replied ; ‘‘and having obtain- 
ed help from God, I have continued to this 
day.” 

‘Where are your father and mother and 
brother and sister?” I inquired. 

He replied, “Thank God, they are all 
members of the church, and on their way 
heaven.” [ Myrtle. 











Parental. 





“FATHER, YOU NEVER TOLD ME 
THAT BEFORE !” 


One night in the autumn of 184--, there 
was great agitation among the inmates of 
a mansion in one of the Southern States. 
It was whispered from servant to servant, 
that their master could not live. In one 
of the apartments, surrounded by those 
comforts which wealth affords, and watch- 
ed by the sleepless eye ofa tender and lov- 
ing wife, lay the sick man. He was not 
far advanced in life, and but two or three 
years had elapsed since he had left the 
halls of one of the most venerable institu- 
tions of learning in the land. In circum- 
stances that placed him above want, he 
engaged not in the active duties of the 
legal profession, but passed his days in so- 
cial intercourse with the friends of his 
youth. They looked upon him as a hap- 
py man, and dreamed not that he could be 
a mark, at which the archer Death was 
about to shoot. 

In the wisdom of God, this youth had 
been stricken with a fever. For days he 
had been decreasing in strength, and near 
relatives began to gather in anxiety around 
the couch. Among others, stood the fa- 
ther. He had been a kind parent, in the 
worldly sense. He had furnished this, 
his first-born child and son, with all the 
money he desired, and encouraged him in 
all the fashionable dissipation of the day, 
but neither cared himself, nor taught his 
son to care, for the God who made them, 
and gave them everything they possessed. 
As he listened to the remorseful cries of 
his death-stricken son, his heart was ready 
to burst with grief. With the hope of 
soothing his departure from this world, he 
bent over the body of his boy, and said :-— 
“ My son, put your trust in God!’ The 
advice was good, but it came too late. 
The sufferer in despair, exclaimed : ‘“‘Fa- 
ther, you never told me that before!’ And 
soon the pulse of life ceased to beat. 

It may be that the reader is a father, 
blessed with sons who are his pride and 
joy. You have done all in your power to 
educate them to be respected citizens. You 
have placed them under the instruction 
of the accountants, that they may be apt 
business men, or have given them the ad- 
vantages of a professional education, so 
that they may compete with the brightest 
and best of the youth of the land; and so 
far, you have well done. But this is not 

iving your sons a complete education. 
The design of education is to make the 
most of a man, and is a three-fold process. 
The body, mind and heart are all to be 
trained, to complete an education, in the 
aighest sense of the word. And we there- 
‘ore ask, have you educated the heart of 
yourson? Have youobeyed the command, 
‘Bring up your children in the nurture 
ind admonition of the Lord?” Have you 
warned them to avoid the wine-cup and 
he billiard room? Have you dissuaded 
hem from the horse-race and theatre? 
[ave you ever taken them aside, and told 
hem that there was a God to be trusted 











and loved? Have you ever thought of 
training your children for the pure and re- 
fined society of another world; for the 
companionship of angels and the blessed 
Redeemer? If you have not, you have 
wronged your children. They have nat- 
urally looked to you as a guide, example, 
and moral instructor. They have suppos- 
ed that you have educated them in the best 
way; and when they come to die, and you 
begin to teach them that which should 
have commenced in their earliest infancy. 
you must expect them to utter the despair- 
ing cry, “ Father! you never told me that 


before.” [ Ch. Observer. 








Natural History. 
OBEDIENCE, OR HARRY AND 
HIS DOG. 

When little Harry Turner was seven 
years old, a friend presented him with a 
fine, handsome dog. Harry, like most 
boys, was fond of authority, and finding 
his little pet quite teachable, took great 
pleasure in being obeyed and followed. 
Soon, Harry and his dog became almost 
inseparable; sharing the same bed, and 
sometimes the same meal, much to the an- 
noyance of the family. For his master’s 
sake, Ponto was tolerated in pantry and 
parlor; but too much indulgence made 
him very bold, and even Harry’s apologies 
did not always suffice. Changes must 
come, and soon poor Ponto’s excursions 
to the pantry and his muddy tracks on the 
parlor carpets, could no longer be allowed. 
Each member of the family found some 
cause of complaint, till at length Harry’s 
father determined that the dog should be 
removed. 

Accordingly, he said to Harry,one morn- 
ing, before leaving home for his business, 
“My son, I hope you will carry your dog 
away before I return, for I cannot allow 
him any longer in the house.” Harry did 
not raise his eyes to his father, but looked 
at Ponto’s clear friendly eyes as they gaz- 
ed so knowingly at him: then patting his 
smooth, soft hair, he stooped down to hide 
his fast-flowing tears. However, the word 
was spoken, and Harry felt assurred that 
his kind father expected to be obeyed. 

Dearly as Harry loved his dog, the wish- 
es of his father were his law, and he made 
no reply, for fear of appearing unwilling 
to acquiesce. Fora while, in his eager- 
ness for play, he seemed to forget his fa- 
ther’s injunctions. He frolicked with Pon- 
to from garret to cellar, playing at hide 
and seek, or raced about the yard, now 
climbing fences, now hiding behind the 
trees or rolling about on the grass, till he 
began to be tired, and called Ponto into 
the house with him. The dog rested both 
paws on Harry’s knee as the latter read 
aloud, and gazed with great earnestness 
in his face, apparently understanding as 
much as Harry supposed. Suddenly, the 
child threw aside his book, and taking his 
dear pet in his lap, caressed him with much 
affection. After some time, he exclaimed, 
“OQ, my dear, dear doggy, you must go 
away and never be my Ponto any more. 
O my dear Ponto, you will forget me when 
you belong to somebody else, and I can- 
not have you any more. O doggy, I love 
you dearly, but you must go. What shall 
I do?” Here he burst into a loud cry, 
and wept a long time, putting both arms 
around Ponto, and resting the dog’s head 
against his own neck. Ponto nestled 
closer than ever to his young master, as if 








he were aware of the separation so soon to . 


take place, and whined at every fresh 
burst of his grief. 

However, Harry was a resolute boy, as 
all truly obedient boys are apt to become ; 
and, drawing a deep sigh, he went out and 
washed his swollen eyes, then taking Pon- 
to in his arms, went to the room where his 
aunt sat at her work. He soon obtained 
her permission to go down to James Con- 
nor’s, as his aunt had observed the scene 
in the adjoining room, and rejoiced to see 
her dear nephew overcome his feelings in 
obedience to his dear father. Notlong af- 
ter, Harry returned home quite cheerful, 
saying as he entered, ‘Aunty, James Con- 
ner is my dog’s master now, and he is 
the best boy I know, for he will be kind to 
Ponto, and says I may come to see him 
whenever I choose.” 

** The boy is father of the man.” What 
gap will this boy fill in our fast coming 
struggless for ,truth, if his character 
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strengthens with increasing stature. O 
that all our sons may learn self-govern- 
ment; then shall we become a nation of 
freemen indeed. [Am. Messenger. 








~ @ditorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.| 


GREAT MISSIONARY MEETING. 


I suppose that few if any of my young read- 
ers were ever present at what is called, the 
Annual Meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. I will try to give them some 
account of it. ’ 

Here is the beautiful village of Pittsfield, 
lying a little north of the centre of Berkshire 
County, one of the most fertile sections of 
New England, and abounding with the most 
delightful scenery. It is Tuesday morning, 
and we are standing on the bridge of the Rail- 
way, which here crosses the village. First 
comes up, about ten A. M., the train from 
Albany. Hundreds of the friends of Missions 
are there, and as they leave the cars, receive 
the joyful ,welcome of acquaintances and 
friends. At 4 P. M., comes thundering down 
from Washington mountain, the train from 
Boston—“ a longer train,” said the conductor, 
“than he had ever carried over the road,” and 
hundreds are there to attend the meeting. 
Meanwhile, in other ways and from other quar- 
ters, great numbers are pouring in. The 
rooms of the large hotels had been engaged 
for months, and no more can be accommodated 
‘there, while all other places of assignment are 
overflowing. But the people have large hearts, 
and we trust none will be denied some place 
to stay. 

We are next in the great congregation. 
Every part of the spacious Church edifice is 
densely crowded. It is a blessed privilege to 
look around and see who are here. Here are 
not only eminent ministers of the gospel, and 
officers of the literary institutions of our land; 
but Here are eminent men in other high em- 
ployments in life—judges, lawyers, men of 
eminence in political life, &c., who have turned 
away from all their ordinary occupations to at- 
tend this great festival. 

And there are here, too, the beloved mission- 
aries of the cross. Here are hoary veterans in 
the work; Messrs. Poor, Bingham, &c.; and 
here are soldiers of younger years, but of much 
and hard service in the spiritual war, as Cope 
and Van Lennep and Stoddard and Thomp- 
son, &c. 

One is from Ceylon, another from India, 
another from China, another from the Sand- 
wich Islands, another from Constantinople, 
another from Persia, another from Syria. They 
have seen, with their own eyes, the wicked- 
ness and miseries of the poor heathen; have 
been in the very midst of these vast scenes of 
pollution and ruin, and can tell us how “ multi- 
plied are the sorrows of those who hasten after 
another God.” 

One important object of this meeting is to 
give an opportunity for these beloved servants 
of God to give accounts of those fields of 
heathenism where they have labored, and to 
make their appeals to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those having the Gospel, to send 
it to the destitute. And a most deep and hap- 
py impression is made by the warm and fervent 
addresses which they pour forth upon the ears 
oftheir hearers. 

We will now hear the Annual Report. 
Three Secretaries, from different departments 
read their respective portions; one informs us 
of the efforts to promote the missionary spirit 
in our own land, and to raise funds in this 
country; another gives us glimpses of the 
American Indian Missions on our western 
borders; another gives us brief views of the 
vast foreign field. From all these quarters 
we learn that the great and good work moves 
ateadily onward, under the power and grace 
of Him who loved us and gave himself for us. 

One evening is appropriated to the Annual 
Sermon before the Board, which is listened to 
by an immense audience, and is suited to awak- 
en the missionary spirit. It was delivered at 
this meeting, by Rev. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, 

New York. 

A deeply interesting event in the progress 
of the meeting, is the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The large Congregational Church 
was filled below and above with communicants ; 
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as was also a large Hall, capable of seating 
five or six hundred persons. Assemblies so 
vast of the lovers of Christ, sitting together at 
that sacred feast, expressing thus their love 
and fellowship for each other, and thus pledg- 
ing themselves afresh to the service of their 
Lord, is a most deeply interesting scene. 

The last meeting of the session was held at 
9 o'clock on Friday morning, for one hour. 


| Several of the missionaries, Messrs. Dwight 


and Stoddard, in behalf of themselves and as- 
sociates, made their farewell appeal to the peo- 
ple. This was done in the most solemn and 
impressive manner; and was responded to on 
the part of the Board and the Prudential Com- 
mittee, by Dr.Adams, in a most happy manner ; 
and Dr. Todd in behalf the people of Pittsfield, 
expressed the interest which had been felt in 
welcoming and entertaining the Board and its 
friends. The vast assembly then united in 
singing that beautiful hymn, 

‘ “ Blest be the tie that binds,” &c. 


and the Benediction closed one of the most in- 
teresting meetings ever held by this Board. 
There had occurred nothing to cause undue 
or unwise excitement, no heated controversy, 
nothing to mar the sweetest peace and har- 
mony. 

I now write looking, at times, from the win- 
dow of my chamber, which overlooks this beau- 
tiful village. The great assembly has dis- 
persed. The cars, East and West and North, 
and other conveyances, have removed them 
to and toward their respective places of abode. 
They will never forget the blessed privileges 
enjoyed here. Those fervent prayers, those 
thrilling appeals which the missionaries and 
others have made—the sweets of Christian fel- 
lowship and love, such things fade not from the 
mind. Long will they be remembered, and hap- 
py will be their influence. 

And have not, my young readers, something 
todo in reference to this great work? Who 
are to supply the places of the beloved mis- 
sionaries, who are so soon worn out—and who 
are to go into those new and vast and most in- 
viting fields which are now opening in all parts 
of the world. Let each of them think of it. 
How could any youth, reading these lines, 
be better occupied, than in seeking to make 
this world holy and happy in the love of 
God. H. 

pa 

New Pvustication.—The Farmers Alma- 
nack for 1850, published by Jenks, Palmer & 
Co., is handsomely printed, and full of useful 
information for farmers and others, with the 
usual statistics found in Almanacks. 





To CorresponpENTS.—“F oral Colloquies,” 
and two other articles enclosed, are prettily 
written, but not sufficiently adapted to the 
Companion. 








Variety. 








“LONESOME.” 


As the pastor of achurch entered his Sabbath 
School a few Sabbaths since, he saw a class of 
interesting little girls sitting with their Testa- 
ments open, but no one was with them to hear 
the lesson. As he took his seat with them, a 
bright little girl looked up with a smile, and 
said, “ Mr. H., we are lonesomehere.” “Have 
you no teacher ?” said the pastor. “ Yes, sir,” 
was the reply, “ but she has not been here to- 
day.” By this time all were moving near 
to him, and opening their Testaments to say 
their lesson, They wished to recite what they 
had committed. Not to do so was a great dis- 
appointment to them. 

Such a class should not sit during the hour of 
the school, without some one to attend to them. 
If the regular teacher is not present, the su- 

rintendent should take some one from a Bi- 

le class, that they may feel they are not neg- 
lected. A few such “lonesome” hours will 
drive them from the school. A few complaints 
of neglect, carried home to parents who are 








not specially interested in the school, may in- 
duce them to keep their children at home. 
How timely would a visit from some member 
of the church who is not a teacher, be at such 
seasons. What service he could render to the 
school, not only by his presence, but by taking 
a class under such circumstances.—A Pastor. 
[S. S. Treasury. 
—_———. 


HOW SHALL I GET A BIBLE. 
The Rev. J. H. Hughes, late an agent of the 
American Bible Society of Alabama, speak- 
ing of the desire for the Bible, says :— 


“ T saw one case, the supply: of which would 
have been worth more than $500 tome. Ina 
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discourse, I had informed the audience that I 
had two or three Bibles left, which I would 
give to any who might need them. At the 
close of my remarks, I was at once surrounded, 
and my Bibles were soon gone. I had all the 
time seen a poor-looking female standing near 
the door. As Iwas passing out, she met me, 
and said, ‘I am a widow; my husband was a 
drinking man, and I have hard work to support 
my children, and we have no Bible. If you 
can give me one, I shall thank you as long as 
I live” Said I,‘I have just given away the 
last one” Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
took a little boy by the hand, sobbing, ‘ Oh, how 
shall I get a Bible? 1 have heard many pas- 
sionate exclamations, but never one that filled 
me so with sadness, and so continued to ring 
in my ears, and to thrill my heart as those 
tears, and that ‘ Oh, how shall I get a Bible? 
People of God, will you not come to our res- 
cue, and help us by your liberal contributions, 
to extricate from this wretchedness the poor 
for whom the Saviour died ?” 
—_——_~—_—_- 


DID HE DIE FOR ME? 


A little child sat quietly upon its mother’s 
lap. Its soft blue eyes were looking earnestly 
into the face which was beaming with love and 
tenderness for the cherished darling. The 
maternal lips were busy with a story. The 
tones of the voice were low and serious, for the 
tale was one of mingled sadness and joy. 
Sometimes they scarcely rose above a whisper, 
but the listening babe caught every sound. 
The crimson deepened on its little cheek as 
the story went on, increasing in interest. Tears 
gathered in its earnest eyes, and a low sob 
broke the stillness, as its mother concluded. 
A moment and the ruby lips parted, and in 
tones made tremulous by eagerness, the child 
inquired. 

“ Did He die for me, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, my child, for you—for all.” 

“ May I love Him always, mamma, and dear- 
ly too?” 

“Yes, my darling, it was to win your love 
that He left his bright and beautifu) home.” 

* And He will love me, mamma, I know He 
will. He died for me. When may I see Him 
in his other home !” 

——— 


BRANDY MEDICINE. 


A reformed man over in Hudson county, N. 
J., after abstaining some years, was told by the 
doctor that he must put a little brandy in his 
water. So he obtained a bottle of “ real good 
brandy,” and took a little—next day a little— 
next day a little wore, when it suddenly struck 
him that the old hankering was getting pretty 
strong and clamorous. “ Here,” said he, ad- 
dressing the bottle, “ Look here, you are an old 
acquaintance—you are the same that once mas- 
tered me, and made me a slave and a sot, a fool 
and apauper. Now you don’t come it over me 
again; I’m decent now, I’m respected now, I’ve 
got a nice little property anda happy family ; 
you don’t get them away from meagain. You’ve 
got to go, docter or no doctor, cholera or no 
cholera, there be off,” and away went the bot- 
tle out of the window, and was dashed to pieces. 
We say to all in like circumstances, Go and 
do likewise. N.Y. Organ. 

—_»~——_ 


FEMININE LIVELINESS. 


Few things are more liable to be abused in 
society—especially by young ladies—than the 
gift of liveliness. No doubt it gains pres- 
ent admiration, while they are young and 
pretty—but it leads to no esteem, produces no 
affection, if it be carried beyond the bounds of 
graceful good humor. She, for instance, who 
is distinguished for the odd humor of her re- 
marks, whose laugh is loudest, whose mot is 
the most piquant, who gathers a group of 
laughers around her, of whom shy and quiet 
people are afraid; this is a sort of person who 
may be invited out: who may be thought no 
inconsiderable acquisition at parties of which 
the general opprobrium is dullness; but hers 
is not the sort of person likely to become the 
honored mistress of a respectable home. 


——>—__— 


THE ELEPHANT AND DOG. 


An elephant in the Zoological Hall, New 
York, recently broke loose, and began to create 
no small confusion. No human being dared 
go near him but his keeper. A dog, named 
Turk, whose business it is to watch the trunk 
of money and valuables in the caravan, came 
to the conclusion that it was time to interfere, 
whereupon he made a dash at the elephant, 
drove him into a corner, and taking his station 
in front of him, watched his “trunk” until the 
arrival of the keeper in the morning. That 
dog does credit to his family. 

—_—o———. 


SINGULAR. 


A lady in the eastern part of the city has a 
pair of very beautiful canary birds, which have 
always been unlucky in raising their young. 
About two weeks since a boy in the neighbor- 
hood, with a stone, knocked a bird’s nest from 
a tree, in which were five young ones, hatched 
but a short time; two of them were killed, but 
the lady got hold of the others, and put them 
with the canaries, scarcely hoping they would 
be fed; but singular to say, the canaries imme- 
diately extended over them parental care, and 





they are now feathered and chirping in the 
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uage. Their form and plumage is not suff. 
ciently developed to tell the species. Balt, Syn 
—_—@——__ ‘ 


THINGS LOST FOREVER. 


Lost health may be regained by a course of 
industry, the wreck of health repaired by tem. 
perance, forgotten knowledge restored by study 
alienated friendship soothed into forgiveness 
even forfeited reputation won back by peni- 
tence and virtue. But who ever again lookej 
upon his vanished hours, recalled his slightest 
years, and stamped them with wisdom, or ef. 
faced from Heaven’s record the fearful blot of 
a wasted life ? [Mrs. Sigourney, 


—— 


A HINT TO CLERKS. 


Dr. Bacon, of the Day Book, makes this 
nice calculation:—‘If a clerk will commence 
ona salary of $6000 a year at the age of 9 
with a merchant having a capital of $20,000, 
and save out of his salary $200 a year, and 
lend it to his employer at 7 per cent., at; 
months, thus receiving his interest semi-anny. 
ally, and semi-annually re-investing it, he will 
at the age of 40, have possessed himself of qli 
his employer’s capital, and a large share of 
his profits.’ 

occanethnetieinnemeniane 

It is suggested that the question, “ Maya 
man marry his wife’s sister?” is one which cay 
be most effectively answered by the sister her. 
self, when it is popped by the widower. 


= patent 


Poetry. 
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ORIGINAL. 
“FATHER! WHAT IS WARE” 


That word, my child, that pithy word, 
Means wholesale slaughter, fire and sword; 
Where foes meet foes, infearful fray, 
And squadrons fight in dread array ; 
While far along the mad’ning gale, 

Is borne the widow’s mournful wail. 


All nations have this fighting power, 
Which madly sports in battle’s hour, 
Urged on by leaders—fearful sight! 
And vaguely called a nation’s right, 
Where millions seal their dying breath, 
And crowd the rendezvous of death! 


“Ts this why trainers march and drill, 
To learn by music, how to kill ? 

And why they wheel and step by rule, 
In this accoutred martial school ? 

Why wear they plumes of gaudy show, 
If they cause murder, want and wo ? 


“Why do men thus each other kill— 
Is it by God’s all holy will— 

Did Christ our Saviour, learn to fight— 
Did He call bloody murder right ? 

His gospel teems with peace and love, 
And mercy crowns His courts above.” 





MC. 5 
. THE WASP. 
CHARLOTTE. 
There’s a wasp, there’s a wasp—run away, rn 
away, 


*Tis flying and buzzing about! 
How tiresome, to come in when we are at play, 
How spiteful to drive us all out! 


AUNT. 
O, don’t leave the room, girl, there’s nothing to 
fear 
The wasp does not mean any harm ; 
He don’t like the cold, so he flies about here, 
Where the sun is so bright and so warm. 


O, would he not think, if he knew what yousail, 
“ How silly that giant must be, 
To scream, and look pale, and make other 
afraid, : 
Of such a poor insect as me.” 


He’s prettier far than the fly or the bee, 
His wings are transparent and light; 
He rests on the window frame—now you mij 
see 
His colors how cheerful and bright. 


CHARLOTTE. 
O, don’t talk to me of his colors so gay, 
His body, his head, or his wing ; 
I tell you, [ wish he was out of the way, 
. For Iamafraid of his sting. 


AUNT. 
Then hear what I say, girl, and don't be* 
dunce, 
Your friends all complain about you; 
Now learn of this insect a lesson for once; 
I hear—and I fear it is true— 


That though you are lively, and clever, an 
pretty, 
You are not beloved by the young, 
Yow tease them, and vex them, to show your 
self witty, 
And they are afraid of your tongue. 








THE COUNTRY. 


Would you be strong ? go follow upthe plough; 

Would you be thoughtful? study fields a 
flowers ; 

Would you be wise ? take on yourself a vow: 

To go to school in Nature’s sunny bowers. 

Fly from the city; nothing there can charm— 

Seek wisdom, strength, and virtue on a farm. 
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